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HE DISTINGUISHED economic historian, L. C. A. 

Knowles, once described the Industrial Revolution 
in the West as the outcome of two great movements. 
“It was the product,” she said, “of French ideas of 
personal freedom, combined with English technique.” 

One aspect, in other words, was the introduction of 
science and power in production. This created the 
factory system, and the new technology of steam and 
steel, and joint-stock finance. But associated with the 
revolution in technique was a revolution in ideas. The 
latter broke up the old rigid social system and brought 


-a new personal freedom and mobility. Together they 


released a burst of creative energies which transformed 
the life of great masses of people and remade the world 
order. 
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“the great unfinished business of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” For in this part of the globe live most of the 
billion people or more who still await the transforma- 
tion of material life experienced by the West over the 
past century. And in the East, as in the West, it is in- 
creasingly clear that the Industrial Revolution cannot 
be imported ready-made. Some of the tools, the money, 
and the ideas can be contributed from the outside. The 
real dynamics of change, however, must come largely 
from within. While science and machinery can be the 
lever to raise levels of living, there must be a fulcrum. 
This can be furnished only through leadership, ener- 


Dr. Lockwood, the Assistant Director of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity, is engaged on a comprehensive study of the economic 
development of modern Japan. The present article is based 
on a paper delivered at the 1951 annual meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association. 


The State and Economic Growth in Japan 


Neither the policies of the state nor the factor of war, but private enterprise, 
is seen as the mainspring of Japan's economic development. 


‘gies, and organization which emerge from among the 
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peoples themselves. 

Of all the issues which this revolution presents— 
and certainly it bristles with them—none is more basic 
than the role which can and should be played by the 
state in fostering economic development. For the state 
is the supreme social grouping armed with a monopoly 
of coercive power, or is in process of achieving that 
position. Its role can therefore be decisive. But it can 
be decisive in either a positive or a negative sense—by 
the things it does, or the things it refrains from doing. 
It may be a support to economic progress; it may be a 
drag. 

In either case, the prospect for lifting the masses of 
Asia from the traditional poverty line, or for building 
economic power for other purposes, is apt to depend in 
very great measure on the role of government. What is 
to be allocation of power and responsibility in the state? 
And what patterns of cooperation or conflict in econo- 
mic life will it develop with other social groupings and 
individuals? 
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Watching the experiments now in process in Asia, 
one is impressed with a certain dilemma. In one form 
or another it appears in every country. 

On the one hand, the option of free enterprise and 
private ownership, which has largely prevailed in the 
West, fails to provide in Asia an acceptable pattern of 
organization for rapid economic growth. The circum- 
stances which in the West made free enterprise a great 
engine of material advance over 200 years are largely 
absent in the East. Moreover, most of these peoples are 
in a hurry. They are looking for short-cuts. And as the 
price of material progress, they seem quite prepared to 
forgo certain political liberties which they have never 
known anyway in a meaningful sense. 

On the other hand, the problem will hardly be 
solved by turning over the whole task of economic de- 
velopment to the state. For if the traditions of private 
enterprise among Far Eastern peoples offer only a weak 
foundation for industrial and technical advance, so 
too do the traditions of Oriental bureaucracy. 


Chinese Development 

In China, for example, the development of modern 
banking and industry under private auspices during the 
prewar decades was far from adequate to China’s 
needs, But the subsequent encroachment of govern- 
ment banks, trading monopolies, and industrial com- 
missions in Kuomintang China was unpromising, to say 
the least, even with allowance for all the difficulties of 
foreign invasion and civil war. Whether Communist 
leadership and ideology will do better in the economic 
realm remains to be seen. But the truth is that most of 
the social and technologica! obstacles to modernization 
remain equally under public as well as private enter- 
prise, with perhaps one or two added. They can not be 
dispelled merely by doctrinal incantations or Five-Year 
Plans, nor by simply putting a man in the uniform of 
the state. 

For all of these countries, each in its own way, this 
issue of the proper sphere of government in economic 
life is still to be worked out in the hard course of ex- 
perience. Economic progress is apt to be slow in the 
absence of dynamic leadership from the state. But 
equally one may not look uncritically to the state as the 
all-powerful agency capable of effecting easy solutions 
on a massive scale. This merely glosses over the realities 
of government as practiced throughout most of Asia, 
as well as overlooking the true complexity of the eco- 
nomic problem. 

My purpose here is not to pursue this general issue 
further, but to suggest that much can be learned from 
a study of Japan’s experience during the first fifty 
years or so of her modernization. 

A century ago the Japanese were an Oriental nation 
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of thirty million people also only on the threshold of 
modernization. In the main Japan exhibited the familiar 
features of Far Eastern agrarian economies: grinding 
poverty, intense pressure on the land, a tradition-bound 
technology, and a peasant population whose potential 
for growth was held in check only by widespread mal- 
nutrition, disease, and infanticide. Moreover, her en- 
dowment in natural resources seemed exceptionally 
meager, and she had been artificially isolated from the 
commercial and industrial revolutions of the West by 
250 years of rigid seclusion. 

Yet the next half century after the Restoration wit- 
nessed an unfolding of productive powers in Japan 
hardly surpassed even in the annals of the West. From 
feudal isolation Japan emerged to become one of the 
chief industrial and trading countries of the world. No 
other nation has achieved a more rapid and sustained 
growth in manufacturing activity in modern times. 
Even agricultural output at least doubled from 1885 to 
1935, and total national product may well have in- 
creased four- or five-fold. This enabled the population 
to multiply rapidly and yet support itself at a materially 
higher level of well-being. Japan’s industrial potential 
remained well below that of the other great powers. 
Yet, when mobilized for war in 1941, it was so formid- 
able that the United States, distracted as she was by 
the conflict with Hitler, required nearly four years and 
a prodigious military outlay to bring Japan to her 
knees. 

By any standard this was a remarkable technical 
performance. Among the countries of Asia, in fact, 
Japan’s success in industrialization is unique up to the 
present date. 

It is curious, therefore, that more attention has not 
been paid to the Japanese case in all the recent analysis 
and planning of economic development among her 
neighbors. For this there may be two reasons. First, the 
Western literature on modern Japan has tended to stress 
the militaristic and exploitive aspects of Japanese in- 
dustrialism. This has discouraged study of its more 
constructive features, Second, Japan is regarded as sui 
generis, so different in social heritage and environment 
from other Far Eastern countries as to make difficult 
any transfer of lessons. 


The Japanese Experience 

There is substance in both points, but they can be 
exaggerated. Japan was dramatically successful in tack- 
ling the basic factor in Asiatic poverty: low productivity 
per worker. Many of the problems she surmounted in 
doing so are typical of those faced by every people 
when they embark on the process. Some of the mistakes 
she made threaten to be repeated elsewhere. With all 
its peculiarities—and I do not minimize them—the ex- 
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perience of Japan in most respects is more relevant to 
the problem of industrializing other regions of East 
Asia than that of any Western country. 

In proceeding here to examine the role of the state 
in Japanese economic development, it may be well to 
make three limiting definitions of the topic. Even then 
it will be difficult to get beyond a few broad general- 
izations. 


Government Attitudes and Actions 

First, this discussion is confined mainly to actions and 
attitudes expressed through the formal machinery of 
government. Only in conclusion does it touch on the 
broader issue as to who controlled the state, or the de- 
gree to which the political framework was part of a 
larger social mechanism by which the dominant groups 
in Japan imposed their will on the nation. Second, it 
is limited to the prewar period, i.e., the half century 
or more during which Japan successfully made the 
transition to industrialism. Third, the term economic 
development is used primarily to refer to the growth 
in the total output of goods and services, without re- 
gard to other values and consequences, however im- 
portant. 

As is well known, the leaders of Meiji Japan, once 
political authority was concentrated around the throne, 
proceeded with remarkable energy and skill to lay the 
foundations of modern industry. They were strongly 
mercantilistic, in the sense that they were intent on 
consolidating and expanding the power of the state, 
whether agzinst external or internal threats. Like the 
mercantilists of seventeenth-century Europe, they re- 
garded wealth and power as coordinate objectives, each 
reinforcing the other. “A rich country and a strong 
defense” was the slogan. In a variety of ways the 
early governments of this period seized the initiative in 
national economic development, clearing away obstacles, 
importing modern techniques, and in general serving 
as the spearhead of the industrialization process, 

During the first two decades the state actually pio- 
neered and financed new industrial undertakings over 
a broad front. Railways, steamships, telegraphs; new 
coal and copper mines; pilot plants manufacturing raw 
silk, cotton yarn, cement, glass, and simple types of 
machinery and equipment—most of the new Western- 
style industries were launched with direct state initiative 
and patronage. No one should minimize the catalytic 
effects of government enterprise in this early period in 
Japan. 

This phase passed rather quickly, however, After 1880 
the government relinquished its lead, as private capital 
and experience began to accumulate. It soon disposed 
of most of its industrial properties to private interests. 
Subsequently state capitalism in the sense of public 
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ownership played a steadily declining role in prewar 
Japan. By 1930 the government owned no more than 
one-sixth of the national wealth, about the same pro- 
portion as in the United States. Most of this was land, 
forests, railways, and buildings. And government acti- 
vity, including the Imperial Railways, electrical com- 
munications, a few arsenals and miscellaneous enter- 
prises, contributed about the same share of the national 
product in terms of market value. Nor were these shares 
quantitatively much larger in 1913, or even in 1900. 

Nevertheless, the state had continued in a variety of 
ways to foster industrial progress in pursuance of its 
leaders’ ambitions. Abroad it used force and diplomacy 
to win trading and investment opportunities. At home 
it placed major reliance on its taxing and regulatory 
powers, and especially the financial resources of the 
great official and semi-official banks. Moreover, the 
late nineteenth century saw the emergence of large 
business combines so closely affiliated with the govern- 
ment that it became difficult sometimes to tell where 
one left off and the other began. The modern industries 
essential to national power—especially mining, metal- 
lurgy, machinery, and shipping—required large finan- 
cial resources and advanced technology. They were 
created under forced draught by awarding exceptional 
privileges to the few groups capable of commanding 
the necessary capital and know-how. 


Role of the Zaibatsu 

The Zaibatsu were “instruments of national policy,” 
as G. C. Allen puts it. As their power grew they also 
became makers of national policy, sharing influence and 
privilege in reciprocal fashion with the military, the 
civilian bureaucrats, and later the party politicians. 
Through this channel, as well as by more direct state 
action, the course of Japan’s economic development 
was powerfully affected by the militaristic and mercan- 
tilistic cast of her political institutions after the Resto- 
ration, 

These political features of nodern Japan have been 
so conspicuous that it is easy to exaggerate their im- 
portance as the motor force of Japanese industrializa- 
tion. From some accounts one gains the impression that 
the economic growth of 1868 to 1938 was largely the 
creation of a quasi-totalitarian state. It is ascribed 
mainly to the driving leadership of the country’s politi- 
cal leaders and their allies, as well as the disciplined 
obedience of its people. The heroes are the statesmen, 
the generals, and the financial magnates. War and 
armament are said to have given the chief impetus, 
and to have swallowed up most of the fruits. 

Any such picture greatly oversimplifies and distorts 
the reality of events in Japan. For one thing, the state 
was by no means so monolithic or single-minded as this 
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would imply. Within the oligarchy were sharp con- 
flicts, and a balance of power which shifted from one 
period to another. More important here, a study of the 
whole process of economic growth leads to the convic- 
tion that the real drive and momentum was to be found 
largely outside the realm of political ambition and state 
activity. At most the latter only accelerated a develop- 
ment latent in the whole conjuncture of various forces 
at work. 


Urge to Economic Development 

The underlying dynamic force over half a century 
was the growing urge to economic improvement on the 
part of a people who gained rapidly in numbers, in 
awareness of the new opportunities, and in their capa- 
city to exploit them. These opportunities were both 
internal and external. At home there were latent re- 
sources, both human and material, which only awaited 
development through the processes of modernization. 
Abroad the Japanese had the good fortune to enter the 
world economy at a time when they were able to gain 
comparatively free access to overseas supplies of ma- 
chinery and raw materials on a growing scale, and 
ready access to markets where they could sell a part of 
their expanding output in payment. 

If industrial progress was rapid over a half century 
or more, it was because Japan’s resources, aptitudes, 
and opportunities drove her in this direction. If it had 
real substance, it was because of the enterprise and 
energy of millions of small businessmen, farmers, and 
workers. To be sure, the small man often operated 
within a framework of overhead controls maintained 
by the big concerns with the cooperation of the govern- 
ment. Except for the working of these forcés in rather 
pervasive fashion, however, and not merely at the top, 
the imperial ambitions of Japan’s rulers would have 
lacked material foundation, They would have remained 
nothing more than the dreams voiced by Motoori 
Norinaga in the eighteenth century. 

The real economic growth of Japan took place 
mainly in those areas of activity which owed least to 
direct state protection, subsidy, and support. Vast sums 
were spent on the conquest and development of the 
colonies, it is true, but this effort returned little econo- 
mic yield either in markets, raw materials, or job op- 
portunities. Mainly the Empire was a strategic, not an 
economic, proposition. Similarly, the home industries 
for which the government was always most solicitous, 
and where the Zaibatsu were most prominent—the 
heavy, strategic industries—contributed relatively little 
to the expansion of national income before 1935. More 
probably they served as an actual drag, by diverting 
capital and labor from more productive employment. 
In any case, they remained a small segment of the 


economy; by way of illustration, the entire mining, 
metallurgy, and machinery industries furnished no more 
than 7 percent of the total Japanese national income 
in 1930, 

Various exceptions may be made to this argument, 
of course, especially as regards certain key products and 
services. Coal and electric power, for example, were 
basic to general economic growth. But here the pattern 
of investment and entrepreneurial responsibility was es- 
sentially private in character after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Even more was this true of the broader fields of 
consumer industry, agriculture, and miscellaneous trades 
and services, which made up the bulk of the economy. 
Moreover, the expansion of demand took place pre- 
dominantly in the home market, as exports never took 
more than 25 to 30 percent even of manufacturing 
output. And the stimulus came mainly from the growing 
requirements of the civilian economy, expressed through 
private expenditures for goods and services. This was 
the case during the Meiji period and also from 1910 
to 1935. In this realm occurred the great expansion of 
productive powers which carried the more marginal or 
uneconomic industries, as well as the whole cost of 
armament. Here was produced the wealth which en- 
abled Japan, in addition, to support a growing popu- 
lation at a slowly rising standard of living. 


The Factor of War 


The factor of war, with which state activity was so 
closely identified, has been grossly exaggerated as the 
mainspring of Japanese industrialization. The early, con- 
structive achievement of Japanese militarism was to 
preserve the country’s independence, probably by a 
narrow margin, Thereafter, military expenditures in 
the limited conflicts with China and Russia gave a 
fillip to economic expansion through the multiplied 
effects of state borrowing and spending on the whole 
economy. They reinforced the bias toward easy money 
and a high level of investment which was a marked 
characteristic of the prewar period. In this respect they 
may actually have paid for themselves in good part, 
by stimulating fuller employment and technical pro- 
gress even in civilian production. 

Against these gains must be set the continual drain 
of armaments on. Japan’s limited capital resources, on 
her advanced machine skills, and especially on the 
government budget itself. From 1895 to 1935 some 
40 to 50 percent of the national budget was regularly 
spent on the Army and Navy, or on servicing loans 
incurred for military purposes. This cut heavily into 
the governmental resources available for public works, 
education, debt relief, or other social welfare expendi- 
tures of a kind which only the state could undertake. 
Probably the taxes which supported the military es- 
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tablishment came increasingly out of income which 
would otherwise have been saved and invested, Even 
the foreign borrowings of the national government, 
which climbed 1,427 million yen in one decade 1903- 
13, were devoted in large measure to military use, 
either directly or indirectly. A small fraction of this 
sum spent on reducing disease and accident rates in 
urban industry, for example, would have increased 
productive efficcency as well as contributing to human 
well-being. 

Use of Capital Resources 

The drain of empire-building went far to nullify the 
more constructive use of state power to mobilize capital 
for investment in productive enterprise. Fiscal and 
monetary measures employed for this latter purpose— 
taxation and public borrowing—were especially im- 
portant in the early years. At that time the private 
capital market was undeveloped, and the problem in 
considerable degree was one of mobilizing the surplus 
in agriculture for industrial and commercial invest- 
ment. Then, too, armament building could be justified 
much more easily as a measure of defense. After the 
turn of the century, however, Japan’s economic ad- 
vance owed little to her military expansion, unless we 
are to assume that China or Russia would otherwise 
have placed her in subjection. Rather, the debt was the 
other way. 

Significantly, the war which profited Japan the most 
was World War I, when she remained neutral in all 
but name. Had she again stayed on the sidelines in 
World War II, she might once more have reaped 
fabulous gains. Instead, she wrecked her own economy 
and laid waste that very part of the world on which 
her prosperity depended. 

The foregoing remarks, brief as they are, all cast 
doubt on the thesis that the policies of the state were 
“the chief element in economic development,” or the 
statesmen “the chief actors.” Much the same opinion 
may be ventured with regard to the Zaibatsu, especially 
in those affairs carried on in close cooperation with 
the government. The energies, the skills, and the am- 
bitions which provided the real motor force of Japanese 
industrialization were much too pervasive and too di- 
verse to be compressed into any such formula. They 
found expression through the activities of millions of 
small industrialists, tradesmen, technicians, farmers, and 
workers, as well as in the superstructure of big busi- 
ness. It is noteworthy that as late as 1930 one out of 
every three persons gainfully employed in Japan was 
still an entrepreneur in some degree, carrying some risk 
and responsibility for business enterprise. Even in manu- 
facturing industry, plants of less than 100 workers ac- 
counted for at least one half of total output and em- 
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ployment. Much of the most productive investment 
and modernization of techniques originated in these 
small and medium-scale sectors of the economy. 

Japanese business men, both large and small, were 
often hesitant in displaying bold initiative to break new 
paths, it is true. Rugged individualism was restrained 
by the age-old tradition of hierarchy, harmony, and 
solidarity. The big firms were inclined to rely on the 
government for support, and to seek shelter in group 
action and responsibility. And the small business man 
was apt to be heavily dependent on the great banks, 
factories, and trading firms which dominated large- 
scale marketing and finance. 

This is not surprising, in view of Japan’s authori- 
tarian traditions, and the relentless pressure of popula- 
tion on job opportunities. More remarkable is the de- 
gree to which an Oriental people with a strong heritage 
of family and caste were able to assimilate the value 
standards, the modes of organization, and the technical 
skills necessary to modern industry. This was a long 
process, extending far back into Tokugawa times. Only 
slowly and unevenly did such capacities mature and 
spread through the population. Yet it was this process, 
advancing bit by bit in myriads of occupations, which 
provided the mass and momentum of Japan’s economic 


growth. 


Contributions of the State 

To leave the matter at this point, however, would 
be to neglect the truly signal contributions of the state. 
In considerable degree they lay outside the realm of 
economic activity vtrictly defined. But they were none 
the less important for economic growth. 

First, it was the national government which neces- 
sarily shouldered the responsibility for defending Japan 
from foreign domination in the nineteenth century. 
Success in this regard cleared the path for autonomous 
development under Japanese leadership. 

Second, the post-Restoration statesmen struck boldly 
at the dying feudal system, clearing away the whole 
complex of legal and political obstacles to freedom of 
ownership, occupation, and movement. In Japan, as in 
the West, the Industrial Revolution was the product 
not only of science and machinery, but of significant 
advances in personal freedom. 

Third, the Meiji state carried through a whole series 
of architectural reforms establishing a unified, stable 
framework for development. Especially important was 
a national network of transport and communications; 
a national system of banking, currency, and taxation; 
and codes of commercial and criminal law which pro- 
vided security of life and property within broad limits. 

This framework made it possible to create with in- 
creasing success a national market for goods, labor, and 
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capital. It encouraged that internal mobility, both geo- 
graphic and occupational, which was essential to growth 
and structural change. And it provided a climate of 
incentives and opportunities favorable to the investment 
of increasing amounts of income in the creation of 
new capital assets. 

Much has been made of the Japanese government's 
efforts to encourage the export trade. Far more pro- 
ductive in the aggregate were its achievements in the 
domestic realm. However, it should be added that, until 
the military counter-revolution of the ‘thirties, the 
government accepted in the main the technological 
facts of Japan’s dependence on worldwide multilateral 
trade. With certain qualifications it pursued a policy 
designed to encourage the inflow of materials and 
machinery on favorable terms, thus greatly enlarging 
the potential of growth. 

Whatever its deficiencies in other respects, this pat- 
tern of state policies led to a great release of the pro- 
ductive powers latent in the Japanese people and the 
resources at their disposal. It contains lessons which 
would repay study by other nations still only on the 
threshold of development. 


Educational Problems 

Finally, the state made a vital contribution to educa- 
tion in the broad sense. This took many forms. It in- 
cluded the hiring of foreign technicians, the dispatch 
of students abroad, the creation of pioneer factories, 
technical schools, and experimental laboratories. Most 
important was the establishment of an educational 
system which soon came to include universal primary 
education. 

The shortcomings of prewar education in Japan are 
well known, especially its failure to implant more deep- 
ly the spirit of democratic individualism. Yet it is no 
accident that Japan was the first Oriental nation to 
industrialize her economy and also the first to achieve 
a substantial degree of literacy and technical educa- 
tion among her people. Each was the condition of the 
other. Every undeveloped country suffers from a ple- 
thora of unskilled workers, while the skills are at a 
premium, Japan has been no exception, and population 
growth tended to maintain the disparity. The diffusion 
of knowledge was the chief force working to redistri- 
bute labor more efficiently, and to equalize rewards. 
The main trouble was that there was not enough. 

Interwoven with these contributions of the state to 
economic development were various aspects of national 
policy on which judgment must be less favorable. Aside 
from its war-making propensities, state policy was con- 
sistently biased in favor of the industrialist as against 
the farmer, in favor of big business as against the small 
fellow, in favor of the employer as against the worker. 


Far more could have been done to relieve the excessive 
human costs of industrialization—for example, child 
labor—and to reduce the gross inequalities of the eco- 
nomic and socia] system. In many respects this would 
have aided, not impeded, economic growth, while dif- 
fusing its benefits more widely. 

Especially was this true after 1910. It is easier to 
condone the record of the Meiji governments in such 
matters than that of those which followed. For by this 
time Japan had acquired a margin of security and 
wealth, as well as the necessary technical and admini- 
strative skills, But by this time, also, the structure of 
political power had crystallized. This set the mold of 
policy which was to persist with only moderate changes 
in the next generation. 

In summary, it is impossible to find an adequate ex- 
planation of Japan’s rapid economic development 
merely in the familiar thesis that her political tradition 
enabled her to meet the challenge of the West under 
centralized, authoritarian controls exercised by a mili- 
taristic caste. 

The real dynamics of economic growth involved many 
elements of social heritage, geographic circumstance, 
and historical setting. Of great importance to modern 
Japan were the commercial and industrial advances 
already made in Tokugawa days, and back of them 
the long tradition of self-reliant peasant farming. No 
less significant was the fact that Japan is a small, island 
nation, poor in natural endowment but with ready ac- 
cess to the sea. This facilitated unity and order; after 
(868 it also gave an emphasis to foreign trade and 
urban industry which encouraged the introduction and 
diffusion of modern techniques far more readily than 
in a continental area like India or China. Perhaps 
Japan is a notable case of a frontier area progressing 
economically through the collision of cultures, Because 
it was only on the rim of one great civilization, the 
Chinese, it was able more easily to shake itself free 
from the accumulated rigidity of that culture and to 
borrow innovations from another which was now rising 
to world dominance. 


Exercise of Leadership 

Unquestionably, however, it was significant for Ja- 
pan’s economic development that political and social 
leadership was exercised from the beginning by certain 
dominant groups who remained firmly in the saddle 
and were technically progressive on the whole. These 
groups maintained their ascendancy, accommodated 
their differences, and pursued their ambitions through 
a variety of social institutions and controls. Of these the 
political hierarchy was only one, although perhaps the 
most important. 

Here, paradoxically, we may have the reason why 
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direct state intervention in economic life was rather 
limited through most of the prewar period, judged by 
modern standards. Given the aims of Japan’s leaders, 
and the strength of the social fabric, it was unnecessary 
to rely on state coercion extensively to mobilize re- 
sources for industrialization. While different elements 
of the ruling coalition, for example the military and 
the Zaibatsu, often had divergent interests, it was 
possible for a long time to harmonize their differences; 
and no popular movement arose with sufficient power 
to wrest control and impose a different pattern. Fur- 
thermore, one should not overlook the influence in 
Japan of the liberal tradition still predominant in the 
West. 


System of Private Enterprise 

For these reasons the system of private enterprise 
prevailed in what may seem a surprising degree. Signi- 
ficantly, it was only as internal tensions mounted in 
Japan after 1925, and as international tensions grew 
throughout the world, that the state moved increas- 
ingly to take over direct control and management of 
the Japanese economy. 

In other countries of Asia this situation hardly pre- 
vails today—nor perhaps any longer in Japan. As re- 
gards capital formation, for example, it may be doubted 
whether private initiative can do the job, or will be 
allowed to do it in anything like the same degree. Many 
of the peoples of Asia are acquiring a set of social 
expectations such that they will probably be unwilling 
to tolerate the.great inequalities of private property 
and income so patiently borne by the Japahese. Equally 
important, where income continues to be as unequally 
distributed as it is, say, in the Philippines today, there 
is little evidence that the well-to-do class is disposed 
so largely as it was in prewar Japan to save and invest 
its money in the creation of new capital goods for 
productive enterprise. 

These two circumstances, where they are present, will 
impel greater reliance on state power to mobilize capital 
and to assume the risks and responsibilities of economic 
development, if it is to take place on any scale. Also, 
the internal cleavage and balance of forces in most of 
these countries is such as to create a more violent 
struggle for political power than in Meiji Japan. Final- 
ly, the tradition of private enterprise in the West is 
greatly weakened, where it has not been discarded al- 
together. These factors accentuate still further the 
tendency to state intervention in economic life as a 
weapon for enforcing the will of a group which man- 
ages to get control of the apparatus of government. 

So far as this is true, the pattern of organization 
which produced such rapid economic growth in pre- 
war Japan can hardly be duplicated elsewhere in Asia. 
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FORTHCOMING IPR BOOKS ON JAPAN 
These studies will be published by the International 
Secretariat in the summer of 1951. 
THE LEFT WING IN JAPANESE POLITICS 
by Evelyn Colbert. With a Preface by Hugh Borton. 
A careful description and interpretation of socialist 
and Communist forces in modern Japan based on 
Japanese sources. 
THE KOREAN MINORITY IN JAPAN, 1904-1950 
by Edward W. Wagner. 
A pioneer treatment of this problem and its bearing 
on future Japanese-Korean relations. 


Whether this is for better or worse remains to be seen. 

Perhaps, as in Japan, an initial period of state lead- 
ership anc innovation will give way later to a larger 
measure of private enterprise, as a pattern of order and 
growth is established. Certainly the Chinese merchant 
and industrialist, under favorable circumstances, can 
display an ambition and aptitude for creating new 
wealth no less than the Japanese. In southeast Asia, 
for example, their record has been notable. “They have 
been kept on the margin both of the present society 
with which they deal,” writes Raymond Firth, “and 
of the European society with which at a later stage 
their growing wealth would allow them to associate. 
Though lacking any formal political power, which in 
the Orient as elsewhere is so often the passport to suc- 
cess, they have built up a trading structure of extra- 
ordinary toughness, elasticity, and elaboration.”* The 
experience of Soviet collectivism notwithstanding, one 
wonders if the economic development of China can be 
either rapid or sustained without releasing the spring 
of private initiative. 

In any case, the lessons of Japan are worth ponder- 
ing. In two respects they are a warning. Unless popu- 
lation growth can be held in check, the mere increase 
in numbers will absorb much of the gain from develop- 
ment. And unless political institutions can be created 
to harness industrial power securely to welfare goals, 
still more of the gain may be dissipated in war and 
conquest. 

But there is also a more constructive lesson in Japan’s 
experience. It testifies to the potential of one Asiatic 
people, at least, for assimilating the skills necessary to 
economic progress, once a framework and atmosphere 
are provided to give full play to their productive en- 
ergies. If the history of modern Japan argues for the 
importance of vigorous leadership in economic develop- 
ment, it is a tribute no less to the capacities of the 
common people. 


1 “The Peasantry of South East Asia,” Internationa! Af- 
fairs, October 1950, p. 508. 
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UNRRA’s Record in China 


Handicaps of time, program, and personnel were overcome in many instances 
in carrying through the tremendous scope of operations. 


BY KATRINE R. C. GREENE 


COMPREHENSIVE RECORD of the United Nations 

Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, one 
of the first great international operating agencies of 
the postwar period, has recently been published.’ It is 
full of instructive lessons for the present and the future. 
As a condensed record of an amazing series of interna- 
tional attempts to relieve monstrous suffering and to 
prime the pump of reconstruction in Europe and Asia, 
these volumes are a historical document of the first im- 
portance. Their second and greater value lies in the 
lessons they offer to present and future agencies, na- 
tional and international, concerned with international 
relief, rehabilitation, or development programs. They 
should be on the desks of officials in foreign offices, in 
the ECA, in the UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, and in private agencies such as the Red Cross. 

A temporary organization with a staff composed at 
its peak of nearly 13,000 persons of 58 nationalities (ex- 
cluding local employees), UNRRA was directed to 
work in an indefinite number of countries, and to 
carry out projects which were often unspecified until 
they actually began operations. It depended on doubt- 
ful sources of funds, supplies, and transportation, and 
was required to work in cooperation with governments 
whose structure and national support were shaken to 
_ the roots. Moreover, at least in the critical first stages, 

most UNRRA missions operated under the .aegis of 
military governments, while they themselves lacked 
comparable authority. 


Temporary Character of UNRRA 

UNRRA’s short lease on life was at once its greatest 
stimulus and its worst handicap. The urgency of the 
problems it faced evoked from its staff a magnificent 
energy, devotion, and ingenuity. On the other hand its 
temporary character made any mistakes in its program, 
structure, or staffing almost irremediable. Operating 
in the fullest glare of publicity and depending for funds 


Miss Greene served on the staff of UNRRA in China, and 
later became Assistant Secretary of the American IPR. She 
is now with the New York office of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. 


1 UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Prepared by a special staff 
under the direction of George Woodbridge, Chief Historian of 
UNRRA. 3 vols. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
518, 601, 520 pp. $15.00. 


on legislative action which was influenced by reports 
of current success or failure, UNRRA had almost no 
time to profit by the errors which, being human, it 
made, 

This history was prepared by a staff of thirteen 
directed by Mr. George Woodbridge, which drew upon 
the Administration’s records, correspondence, and re- 
ports and on over 600 special monographs prepared by 
those responsible for actual operations. In general, the 
reports of country missions seem somewhat more de- 
scriptive than critical, while the chapters on such over- 
all problems as personnel or procurement policies seem 
more analytical. This difference in approach may be a 
natural result of the differing atmospheres at head- 
quarters and in the country missions. Headquarters 
were located in Washington and London, the capitals 
of contributing, not recipient, countries whose govern- 
ments were unshaken. In these cities UNRRA was one 
among hundreds of war agencies, and UNRRA officials 
were in constant contact with a well informed press 
and benefited from the assistance, criticism, and com- 
petition of other civilian and military organizations. It 
was possible, therefore, to analyze, while they were going 
on, the processes of recruitment, public relations, pro- 
curement, and securing funds. 


\.imits on Overseas Staff 

Overseas staff, operating in the backwoods or even 
in the capital of the nation they were assisting, could 
never have so broad a view nor so healthy an exchange 
of information as could headquarters staff. It was easier 
for overseas staff, singlemindedly concerned with the 
job at hand, to concentrate on their frustrations (and 
there were plenty of them—e.g. the series of “survey 
missons” sent to the famine areas of China, although 
it seemed clear to officers on the spot that corpses on 
the street signified undernourishment, and that trucks 
and rice, not more V.I.P.’s, were the prime need). It | 
was natural for the authors of the reports on country 
missions, however factual, to tend to defend the ac- 
complishments of their missions. Nevertheless, the criti- 
cal analyses in such chapters as those on personnel and 
procurement are the most illuminating parts of the book 
and contain valuable suggestions both for this nation 
and for the UN in the present emergency. 

For the purposes of the present review, the chapter 
on China is of chief concern. The China program was 
UNRRA’s largest in value—$518 million worth of sup- 
plies compared to $477 million for Poland and $418 
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million for Italy, although in proportion to the popu- 
lation of Free China (the formerly Japanese-occupied 
areas in which UNRRA operated), or to their need, it 
was small. In point of staff it was, after the DP opera- 
tions in Germany, the largest of the field missions. 
UNRRA’s total resources were nearly four billion 
dollars, of which three and a quarter billion represented 
commodities and services contributed by governments. 
The China program took about one-quarter of this. 


The Job in China 

An UNRRA staff of 1,300 persons, of 38 nationali- 
ties, faced the problem of assisting 260 million Chinese. 
They ultimately delivered commodities and_ services 
worth half a billion dollars. The nation to whose aid 
they were assigned had been at war for seven years 
when the first UNRRA representative reached Chung- 
king at the end of 1944. By 1946, when the program 
was well under way, one of the world’s worst inflations 
was in progress and a civil war was in full swing. The 
National Government was reestablished in Nanking 
but was spending so much of its revenue on the military 
establishment (about 70 percent) that it could not 
control inflation, which rapidly became a bugaboo for 
UNRRA. The ports were so congested that at one 
point all UNRRA shipments to China were stopped, 
and inland transportation was in a woeful state. 
Moreover, governmental organization and responsibility 
for the handling of relief in the best of times, were not 
to be compared to those in Europe. ! 

Yet the Basic Agreement between UNRRA and 
China provided that operations within the country 
were, as in Europe, the government’s responsibility. 
Moreover, China requested and UNRRA granted a 
larger proportion of aid for rehabilitation—of transport, 
production, and trade—as compared to direct relief 
than was the case in Europe. Industrial rehabilitation, 
however, required a larger proportionate cost to China 
in providing the finance and labor necessary to utilize 
such supplies than was the case for relief goods, and 
this in turn increased the inflationary pressure. The 
UNRRA history estimates that the cost of implement- 
ing the UNRRA program in China was equivalent to 
US$190 million. In other words, the cost of assimilat- 
ing the UNRRA program was from 35 to 40 percent 
of the value of the UNRRA commodities delivered. 

In health and welfare programs, moreover, both 
Western specialists and Western-trained Chinese fre- 
quently planned and attempted programs ill suited to 
Chinese society and requiring the support of govern- 
ment and private agencies and of attitudes which, in 
fact, did not exist. Throughout, achievement was ren- 
dered more difficult by the profound differences in 
language and in habits of working and thinking— dif- 
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ferences which in Europe were of major proportions, 
but which in China sometimes seemed insuperable. 
For example, no rationing system existed in China. 
Distributing food, clothing, and other consumer goods 
equitably was therefore many times harder and was 
not, in fact, achieved. A major avenue of food distri- 
bution in China was payments of food to laborers on 
projects such as highway rehabilitation and the Yellow 
River Project. It is a tribute to both the Chinese and 
to certain Western personnel, who, after their work 
with UNRRA, remained in China with the State De- 
partment’s China Relief Mission and then with ECA, 
that workable ration systems were ultimately devised 
and operated—notably in Peiping and Tientsin—an 
achievement which some faint-hearted “old China 
hands” and “old UNRRA hands” thought impossible. 

The China chapters include some impressive analyses, 
in particular the description of the Yellow River Pro- 
ject—the diversion of the Yellow River, whose levees 
were dynamited by the Chinese armies in 1938, back 
to its northern bed. Both in the size of this operation—- 
involving some three million man-hours of work, some 
9,000 long tons of imported equipment and supplies, 
and 5,000 tons of food for the workmen—and in the 
complexity of its social, political, and military implica- 
tions, this was one of the major UNRRA projects in 
China or elsewhere. Much of the area involved was the 
scene of continuing conflict; the northern bed of the 
river was in Communist hands, and UNRRA was, in 
fact, dealing with two embattled powers and attempting 
to complete civilian reconstruction and rehabilitation 
during a war. Both in stated facts and in “between-the- 
lines” implications, this story is well told. The Yellow 
River and other flood control projects together re- 
claimed 4,366,000 acres of land capable of producing 
5,400,000 long tons of food annually. 


Lessons of UNRRA 

The UNRRA experience in China holds two lessons 
of particular importance in our Point-Four-conscious 
world. The first is that of “program personnel;” the 
second is that of small-scale rehabilitation and develop- 
ment projects. 

“Program personnel” was a unique aspect of the oper- 
ations of UNRRA in China. At China’s request, about 
1,000 technicians of 25 nationalities were assigned by 
UNRRA to work within agencies of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, in administrative, advisory, and technical posi- 
tions. Nowhere else in the world were UNRRA per- 
sonnel so used, as other recipient governments carried 
out their responsibilities for receipt and distribution and 
utilization of UNRRA commodities Gneage their own 
agencies and personnel. 

The program personnel operated in such ministries 
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as Health, Communications, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Water Conservancy, and Interior; their duties varied 
all the way from advisory and professional to secre- 
tarial and administrative. Working as part of national 
ministry staffs, they not only helped expedite UNRRA 
programs but both informally and through formal 
teaching shared their technical and administrative 
skills. While many problems were encountered, both in 
the original selection of this personnel and in their ef- 
fective utilization by the ministries, a large percentage 
of the group were highly productive and “probably 
made the difference between substantial failure and 
substantial success in many parts of the program.” It 
would be interesting to know how many of these “pro- 
gram personnel” have proceeded to employment with 
the UN or with national or private agencies concerned 
with international programs and what they have been 
able to bring to such employment from their unique 
experience in China. 


Small-Scale Agricultural Industries 


Scattered throughout the three chapters on China are 
references to smaller-scale agricultural industries pro- 
grams to which careful attention should be paid by 
agencies concerned with programs for underdeveloped 
countries, One was a new development, the low-cost 
construction at Shaoyang, Hunan, of a demonstration 
plant for the treatment of night soil and garbage—the 
principal farm fertilizer of much of Asia, Others were 
the farm toc] project, a sulphuric acid plant, coke and 
cement plants, and other small industries, located in 
the interior and depending for raw materials and 
markets upor the region concerned. At relatively minor 
expense, such small-scale industries not only provided 
commodities otherwise difficult or impossible to obtain 
locally; they also offered non-agricultural employment, 
and helped build a reservoir of semi-skilled and skilled 
workmen and artisans—one of the essential bases for 
any significant progress in underdeveloped areas. It is 
to be hoped that full studies are being made by such 
agencies as the UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion of UNRRA’s modest pilot achievement along such 
lines, and that the experience gained by the foreign 
personnel can be put to use elsewhere. 

The concluding section of the report on the China 
Mission describes the arrangements made to carry for- 
ward certain projects which were incomplete when 
UNRRA ceased operations at the end of 1947. It will 
probably be some time before the West can learn to 
what extent and in what form these projects were 
continued. Nevertheless it may be hoped that, despite 
the political overturn in China, certain segments of 
Chinese society are continuing to benefit from some 
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Economy of the 
Ryukyu Islands 


A IS TO BE EXPECTED, the existence of the United 
States military base on Okinawa is accompanied by 
a significant reshaping of the economy of the Ryukyu 
Islands. This reshaping is most pronounced in Okinawa, 
and less evident in the outlying islands of Yaeyama, 
Miyako, and Amami Oshima. 

In establishing a military base in the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, the United States inherited a basically subsistence 
agricultural economy whose prewar commodity im- 
ports consistently exceeded exports; The problems in- 
herent in such a deficit economy were vastly aggravated 
by the ravages of war, repatriation, the military use of ' 
arable land, and the disruption of the economic ties 
between Japan and the Ryukyus. The reconstruction 
and development of the economy, furthermore, have 
been delayed by the inevitable confusion attendant 
upon the replacement of experienced Japanese govern- 
mental administrators with a military government struc- 
ture. In addition there have been problems associated 
with the elifnination of the Japanese business managers. 

Accurate statistics with respect to prewar imports 
are not available since the Ryukyu Islands were an 
integral part of Japan. Nevertheless, there do exist 
sufficient data to enable us to determine the approxi- 
mate prewar structure of the economy. Approximately 
75 percent of the population was engaged in agricul- 
ture and only 15 percent in manufacturing, of which 
less than 1 percent was employed in factories of five 
or more employees. In modern times the Ryukyus im- 
ported about 25 percent of its grain requirements, 
substantial quantities of soybeans and tea, all chemical 
fertilizer, gasoline, and oil, and nearly all its manu- 
factured goods. Expressed in prewar dollars these com- 
modity imports averaged approximately $10 million 
annually. 


Major Prewar Exports 

Refined sugar was by far the single largest export in’ 
the prewar period, followed by specialized silk fabric, 
dried bonito, phosphates, and a score of lesser exports, 
totaling in the neighborhood of $8 million. The $2.5 
million deficit in the balance of payments was made up 
by remittances from abroad (perhaps $500,000) and 
in addition by direct or indirect Japanese government 
subsidies. 

The war destroyed almost entirely the export poten- 
tial of the Ryukyu Islands. Progress in reestablishing 
the export industries has been slow, and the United 
States, consequently, has spent tens of millions of dollars 
in relief and development costs. It has become ap- 
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parent, however, that in the foreseeable future the 
Ryukyu’s greatest promise of becoming reasonably self- 
supporting lies in its exports of services, that is, the 
provision of labor for the military forces, whose earn- 
ing would build up the total income. 

The number of Ryukyuans employed by the military 
forces has climbed steadily and now reaches 62,000. 
Dollar earnings from this labor (through the purchase 
of yen by the military) are well over $1 million month- 
ly. In recent months, moreover, there have been en- 
couraging gains made in commodity exports, which 
now have grown to the figure of about $100,000 
monthly. 

The significance of this development is far-reaching. 
A large class of wage earners is being created, in con- 
trast to the negligible numbers in the prewar period. 
An increasing proportion of these laborers are becom- 
ing skilled and semi-skilled in a wide variety of occu- 
pations. Also, many are learning English and develop- 
ing administrative skills which become a definite asset 
to the economy. More -important than these latter fac- 
tors, this phenomenon has made a condition of economic 
self-support an attainable objective for the Islands. 

The US Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands 
has a several-sided program for developing a self-sup- 
porting economy. An ambitious training program is 
under way to accelerate the development of skilled 
personnel to work for the military; sound agriculture 
and fisheries practices are being taught and the fuller 
utilization of those resources encouraged; the su 
and silk industries are being reestablished and other 
dollar-earning or dollar-conserving industries encour- 
aged; and foreign capital which can contribute to the 
economy is welcomed and sought. Finally, the eco- 
nomic ties of the Islands with Japan are rapidly being 
reestablished in recognition of the fact that the econ- 
omies of the two are complementary. 

Considering the problems existing in the Ryukyus, 
the recent accomplishments of the Civil Administration 
permit a cautious optimism. Barring war, it would ap- 
pear that the Ryukyus for the first time in recent de- 
cades may achieve a condition of economic self-support 
within two or three years. This augurs well for the 
political and social development of these islands which 
for so long have been the “poor relations” of China 
and Japan. HOWARD F. SMITH 


Mr. Smith is stationed on Okinawa. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH ASIA 


One economic consequence of the political conflict 
in Asia has been the further decline of United States 
trade with that area. Total American exports in 1950 
to eastern and southeastern Asia, Australia, and other 
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Oceania, amounted to $1,401,000,000, a decline of 28 
percent from the previous year. In addition the Far East 
had a smaller share in total United States exports. This 
amounted to about 14 percent in 1950, whereas it had 
been 16 percent in 1949, and 19 percent in the years 
1936-38. 

A significant part of the drop in exports in 1950 was 
due to the economic difficulties in the Philippines, where 
import controls severely restricted purchases of luxury 
items as well as items which might be produced at 
home. In 1949 shipments to China had dropped by 
some 70 percent. Restrictions on the shipment of raw 
cotton to China, imposed in 1950, resulted in a further 
decline of trade. Cotton shipments to Japan, however, 
rose sharply, although wheat shipments were curtailed, 
reducing total exports to that country by some 10 per- 
cent from 1949 levels. India also took large amounts 
of cotton but reduced its imports of wheat and machin- 
ery. 

The major exports to the Far East, and their coun- 
try of destination, are indicated in the table below. 


MAJOR U.S. EXPORTS TO FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 
(in millions of dollars) 
1949 
Total exports to Far East 1,946 
Cotton, unmanufactured 145 
101 


30 
434 
111 

24 

63 

71 

51 

11 
426 
244 


Chemicals and related products 
Hongkong 
Philippines 
Japan 
India 
China 

Metals and manufactures 
Philippines 
Australia 
India 
Hongkong 
China 


1 The omission of “special category” exports after June 1950 
accounts for part of the decrease from 1949. 

2 Pakistan included with India. 

3 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 16, 1951. 
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50 | 
401 
370 ; 
219 
Machinery and vehicles 422 248 
20 
210 
48 29 26 
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l BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THESE ARE AMERICANS: The Japanese Americans in 
Hawaii in World War II. By John A. Rademaker. Palo 
Alto: Pacific Books, 1951. 278 pp. ill. $5.00. 

Some cighty pages of this large-size volume contain the 
text, the rest is pictures; but these, selected for their veracity 
with meticulous care by the photographic editor, James T. 
Lane, are as much part of the documentation as are Professor 
Rademaker’s chapters. The latter’s unique knowledge of 
Americans of Japanese descent enabled him to put together 
an account which does justice to that group’s contribution to 
the war effort and—what is perhaps more important —provides 
an adequate and understandable explanation of the painful 
experiences through which it had to pass, partly because of 
the peculiar nature of the war situation—its start as an un- 
declared attack on Hawaii—and partly because of the ethnic 
prejudices of our time. 

Hawaii has always had complete faith in its own prescrip- 
tion for a working democracy in a setting of racial and cul- 
tural differences. The war gave it the chance to put it to the 
test. Just how loyal would be the more than a third of the 
Islands’ population that was of Japanese ancestry? How ef- 
fective had been the Shinto teaching which the social liberal- 
ism of the Territory had permitted to be carried on? The 
answers could not be immediately apparent, though the mem- 
bers of this population group knew themselves to be good 
Americans. The military authorities could not afford to take 
chances. They had surveys of attitudes made, had large 
numbers whose loyalty they could not take for granted ques- 
tioned and shadowed, and limited the opportunities of possible 
sabotage. 

The faith of the leading circles in Hawaii, we now know, 
was vindicated in full. Looking at the pictures, one wonders 
how there could ever have been any doubt that these people 
were anything but Americans. This traffic cop, this group of 
youngsters in the US Army Signal Corps ingeniously mak- 
ing almost anything needed out of the material at hand, these 
fund-raising co-eds and high-school farm workers, these hu- 
morously modest young heroes of the Italian front (the word 
“young” is the key every time)—could they have been 
raised anywhere but in typical American bungalows on tree- 
lined streets, in typical American schools? 

The text supplies the facts and figures, descriptions of 
personalities, of particular problems that had to be over- 
come, insight into the behavior of the older Japanese Amer- 
icans at the home front, and a careful analysis! of attitudes 
showing, among other things, something of the educational 
by-product of the war experience. Whatever the future may 
hold for the relations between the United States and Japan, 
the factor of race can play no part in them. We now know 
for certain that most of the 50,000 or so Americans who look 
like Japanese are among our best citizens. 

Yonkers, New York BRUNO LASKER 


MODERN FAR EASTERN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By Harley Farnsworth McNair and Donald F. 
Lach. New York: Van Nostrand, 1950. xi, 681 pp. $5.85. 
As long as colleges give courses in international relations 

textbooks on the subject will be written, but the value of the 

diplomatic record unrelated to the dynamic economic, strategic, 
and psychological forces of the situation is brought again into 
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question by the very uneven quality of the book under review. 
War and death prevented Professor MacNair from finishing 
his projected discussion of Far Eastern history in the twen- 
tieth century, which was completed by Professor Lach. The 
decision to limit the book to international relations, discussing 
domestic developments in Far Eastern countries only in so far 
as they bore upon foreign affairs, is comprehensible in view 
of the first seventeen chapters, which were written or read by 
Professor MacNair. But the result leaves much to be desired 
by the student who attempts to account for the tremendous 
changes which have, with apparent suddenness, revolutionized 
the Far Eastern peoples and their relations with the Western 
powers. 

Although the text purports to deal with the twentieth cen- 
tury, approximately the first sixth of the book introduces the 
subject. The first two chapters are a brilliant general intro- 
duction, but the following seven chapters, which carry the 
diplomatic story through the 1920s, retell the conventional 
chronological pattern of diplomatic detail without adding any- 
thing to our knowledge or understanding of international re- 
lations during these years, The chapters on “China in Revolu- 
tion,” “The Constitutional Era in Japan,” and “Totalitarian 
Japan” may well contribute to the new student's understand- 
ing of both past problems and present complexities. The final 
four chapters, which deal with political events and social 
conditions since 1937, and include southeastern Asia and 
Oceania, are a most welcome addition to textbook literature, 
although they deal with areas and problems the complexity of 
which is as yet scarcely comprehended. 

The bibliographical footnotes are well chosen if not brought 
up to date for the first portions of the book; a complete 
bibliography at the end would be useful. The maps are con- 
ventional and might be supplemented by demographic and 
economic charts which illustrate vividly the causes of political 
action. 
New York KATHARINE A. WELLS 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE F/R EAST. By Kenneth 

Scott Latourette. Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 

1951. xiv, 730 pp. $5.25. 

This revised edition of Professor Latourette’s well-known 
textbook covers the history of the Far East, including India 
(treated in less detail), from the earliest times to the end of 
1950. Maps and bibliography are included. 
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